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FOREWORD 


This statement regarding the goals of secondary education has been approved in principle by 
the Secondary School Curriculum Board and is intended as a position paper. The purpose of the 
statement and the concluding questions is to encourage discussion among students, parents, 
teachers, school administrators, faculties of education staff, chambers of commerce, etc. It is 
hoped that groups studying the paper will communicate their reactions and recommendations to 
the Curriculum Branch, Department of Education. Some schools may wish to attempt 
experimental programs and/or organizational patterns in an effort to discover means by which the 
goals can be better achieved in a particular community. In several instances such programs can be 
carried on within the framework of present legislation and regulations; in other instances 
permission of the Department of Education may be required. 

On the basis of feedback received, a revised statement will be prepared. It is expected that 
most of the reactions will be received prior to June, 1972. 

Groups wishing resource persons to assist in the discussion of the paper are invited to contact 
any member of the committee who prepared the statement, the Director of Curriculum, or the 
Coordinators of Department of Education Regional Offices at Athabasca, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Grande Prairie, Lethbridge and Red Deer. 


J. S. Hrabi 
Director of Curriculum 
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GOALS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Preface 


The following report was developed by a committee established by the Secondary School 
Curriculum Board of the Alberta Department of Education. 

In preparing the report, it was assumed that the many changes which had taken place in 
society in recent years had to be considered. Furthermore, it was assumed that the aims of 
secondary education set out in this report would require modification and change to meet specific 
needs. 

The intent herein was to present views on possible educational priorities for the “‘seventies”’, 
and to express the opinions of the committee members as to the meaning and interpretation of 
these objectives. 

In today’s world of change, communication has increased the interest and participation of the 
general public in education. The concern thus generated challenges everyone to seek ways of 
achieving excellence through concerted effort. This document sets forth the educational objectives 
considered to be vital, in the hope that educators and laymen throughout the Province may use 
them to form judgments about important educational issues, which, in turn, will result in 
improved learning opportunities for young people. 


Introduction 


Education has always been a conservative institution. Over the years, changes have taken place 
in order to adapt to social tendencies, but little effort has been made to state specifically what 
goals should be sought in the educational process. During the past decade, however, the rate of 
change in social conditions has so accelerated that it is no longer possible to make random 
adjustments to the existing structure; now, it has become urgent that these goals be examined 
carefully and be defined as clearly as possible, in order that educational programs may be updated 
to provide maximum benefits for both young people and adults. 


A backward glance reveals that for almost two hundred years, beginning in the late eighteenth 
century with the first machine innovations which transformed production and social relationships 
in the industrialized parts of the world, man has felt confident that he was in control of his own 
destiny. The view grew that, through the disciplined application of intelligence, the environment 
could be controlled and caused to yield a more bountiful material existence. Faith in technology 
and in man’s own ability to solve problems produced a series of startling successes. During these 
years of optimism and belief in technology, there were setbacks: foul working conditions in 
factories, economic depressions, savage and devastating wars. Still, man remained confident that 
his problems would yield to his technical skills and knowledge. 

Now, he is less sure that he can command the techniques needed to solve his problems. Now, 
too, many argue that man’s problems are his techniques — ecological mismanagement, methods of 
mass persuasion, monotonous routine of mass production. Social disruption resulting from the 
population explosion, wide-spread unemployment, the decline of primary producers, rapid 
urbanization, changes in attitude toward organized religion, and increasing economic affluence 
coupled with extremes of poverty have forced man to re-evaluate the accepted standards of the 
past. 

This re-evaluation has revealed that, despite success as a civilization in command of 
technology, man has not had comparable success in solving the human problems associated with an 
industrial society. 

The new directions for which man must strive are not well defined, nor has any degree of 
social consensus been reached on them. These new strivings do seem to have a common theme, 
however, based upon the search for new and more satisfactory human relationships. The school of 
tomorrow must be founded upon a total involvement of teachers, students, parents, and members 
of the community at large in developing educational processes. Many now look to the school for 
leadership in reshaping the social structures. 

That the secondary school of the future will be organized and equipped to serve more 
adequately the needs of every individual in it, is an obvious prediction. This will be brought about 
through increased flexibility in organization of students and staff, through the use of a greater 
variety of instructional and learning experiences, and through new concepts in building design. 
Variations of this type of school are beginning to emerge, but not to any great extent. 


Educators and laymen must continuously question the adequacy of present secondary 
education; they must attempt to envision what the secondary school might become; and they must 
take vigorous, carefully planned steps to achieve that vision. 

This is the context within which this statement of the goals of secondary education has been 
formulated. A tremendous challenge to the secondary schools and to the communities of Alberta 
must be met! It is urgent that all secondary students be provided with opportunities to engage in 
experiences which will promote their continuing growth toward: 


(1) ATTITUDES, SKILLS, AND KNOWLEDGE ESSENTIAL FOR EFFECTIVE LIVING IN 
A CHANGING WORLD 


(2) KNOWLEDGE, ATTITUDES, SKILLS AND SELF—UNDERSTANDING REGARDING 
THEIR PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HEALTH 


(3) A PHILOSOPHY WHICH STRESSES REGARD FOR HUMAN WORTH AND FOR THE 
VALUES CONDUCIVE TO ETHICAL AND MORAL BEHAVIOR 


(4) EFFECTIVENESS IN COMMUNICATING IDEAS AND FEELINGS 


(5) CONFIDENCE IN THEIR OWN ABILITIES, THEIR SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY, 
AND THEIR SATISFACTION AND ENJOYMENT OF LIFE 


(6) AN UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION OF THE USE OF LEISURE TIME 
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ATTITUDES, SKILLS AND KNOWLEDGE 
ESSENTIAL FOR EFFECTIVE LIVING 
IN A CHANGING WORLD 


“The basic purpose of schools is to help children learn. Helping children learn means helping 
children learn: to value learning; to want to learn how to learn; to value knowledge, to acquire 
knowledge; to understand knowledge; to behave according to knowledge.” 

(J. R. Frymier “Learning and Life’) 


Learning is a lifetime activity in which, from birth, every human being seeks to cope with and 
modify his environment. Because the school is one of the agencies which touches all youth, it 
bears a major responsibility in ensuring that every student has the opportunity to acquire the 
attitudes, skills and knowledge which will permit him to grow, both as an individual and as a useful 
member of society. The secondary school is, therefore, responsible for providing conditions to 
enable students to be themselves, to learn from their environment, to enjoy the present, to prepare 
for the future, to create and to love, to learn to face adversity and behave responsibly — at a pace 
appropriate to their maturity. 

The secondary school is responsible for guiding young people in acquiring attitudes regarding 
the dignity of man — empathy, loyalty, justice, equality, and freedom — in an atmosphere where 
these prevail. 

The secondary school has the responsibility of providing the conditions under which students 
can practice the skills of observing, classifying, quantifying, communicating, inferring, predicting, 
processing data, interpreting data, identifying problems, and formulating models. Nor can the 
secondary school ignore the skills of co-ordination of mind and body, the skills of the craftsman, 
the artisan, the technician, and the artist. As direct contributors to the quality of our lives - both 
as means to a livelihood and as recreation and pleasure — these skills should be an important aspect 
of secondary school programming. 

The secondary school has the responsibility of ensuring that the student has access to the 
ever-growing knowledge of mankind, and of guiding him toward the discovery and the intelligent 
use of those portions of that knowledge which he will find necessary and pertinent to his 
developing ability, interests, and maturity. 

These should be the over-riding aims of the secondary schools of Alberta, and the school 
community should commit itself to emphasizing their importance. 


Applications and Implications 


i 


The major emphasis of secondary education should be centred on the development of learning 
skills and the various methods of inquiry. 


. Education should attempt to acquaint students with the problem-solving process. Each student 


should attempt to become proficient in thinking independently and collectively towards 
practical solutions to problems. 


. The concept of the school library should be extended to the idea of the information storage 


centre; thus, students should acquire skill in information-retrieval. 


. The teacher’s role in education should change to that of a resource person and educational 


leader. 


. Teacher-training institutions should stress the development of pedagogical and social skills 


which will enable teachers to function more effectively as resource persons. 


. The secondary school curriculum should be flexible enough to provide courses to meet the 


social, cultural and physical needs of all students. 


. Students should leave school confident that they can master new bodies of knowledge and new 


skills, and eager to continue the personal development they have begun. 
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KNOWLEDGE, ATTITUDES, SKILLS AND 
SELF-UNDERSTANDING REGARDING THEIR 
PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HEALTH 


“Never again can we regard people who merely have healthy minds in sound bodies or who 
enjoy physical health as being healthy . . . The requirements for health now go beyond the old 
definitions. It is recognized that a necessary part of the equipment of every human being is 
social health, the ability to live in harmony with cther people of other kinds .. .” 

Dr. Brock Chisholm 


The ancient Greek ideal of a sound mind in a sound body possesses a validity which has not 
been diminished by time. The combination of physical and emotional well-being provides 
desirable conditions for living and learning. But as students reach the age for entry into the 
secondary school, they do so with physical differences which cause quite enough difficulty in 
themselves. A 14-year-old boy whose puberty has not yet begun may feel desperately worried 
about it. He cannot compete in height or strength with his contemporaries and his lack of 
masculine development may seem to be a continual reproach to him. The 13-year-old girl whose 
chest is still flat and who is still bored by the talk about boys that goes on among her more 
developed companions may feel terribly alone. While time will put the matter right, the agony can 
be hard to bear while it lasts. Because of this close connection between the adolescent’s feelings of 
physical and emotional well-being, one of the school’s major functions is to ensure that students 
see themselves in positive rather than negative ways. To talk dogmatically about what students 
ought to know or be able to do, mentally or physically, or what their attitudes ought to be in 
Grade 8 or 9 or 10 is to talk idly. It makes sense only when the reference is to the particular 
student’s developmental, not his chronological age. Those who are most intimately concerned with 
the child’s physical, emotional and mental development — his parents and his teachers — must be 
deeply sensitive to how things look from his point of view if they are to guide that development 
into healthy channels. 

Physical and mental health are thus interdependent. Physical soundness involves much more 
than adeptness in athletics and a knowledge of facts about the body. It requires information and 
practices essential to good health, together with a carefully nurtured understanding of one’s own 
development. Furthermore, the student’s mental health will determine the effectiveness of his 
relationships with other human beings. Because self-understanding and self-control are keys to his 
self-realization and to his peace of mind, the student must be provided with experiences which will 
not only assist him to understand the role of emotions in his life, but will aid him in governing his 
behavior accordingly. 
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Applications and Implications 
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An important consideration in the creation and maintenance of a healthy school environment is 
the size of the school, as experienced by the student. A large school plant may lend remoteness 
and impersonality to a youth’s education. Although it is recognized that a school must be large 
enough to provide diversity of offerings, its organization must be such that the student can 
without difficulty identify with teachers who are sensitive to his needs, who accept him at his 
stage of development, and who know him as a person in a relationship of mutual trust and 
respect. 


. The concept of the teacher as an older and concerned friend leads to the view that the teacher 


cannot divest himself of counselling responsibilities without sacrificing teaching effectiveness. 


. Trends toward widespread participation in school athletic programs should be encouraged. 


Building of athletic excellence among the relatively few who engage in interschool competitive 
sports should be a secondary consideration . 


. School leadership exercises an influence on the physical and mental health of students. School 


leaders, therefore, out of deep concern for all students and a sensitivity to each student’s 
aspirations, must share a commitment to help all students. 


. A school climate conducive to mental health is one in which policies and practices are worked 


through co-operatively, in which courses of action are meaningful and appear justified, and in 
which students feel they have an effective voice in influencing what happens to them in the 
school. 


. The offerings of the school should be available to all students who have the prerequisites. 


Programs should not be identified on the basis of ability. The practice of homogeneous 
grouping, or streaming, must be subjected to critical examination from the standpoint of its 
effect upon the mental health of students. There is considerable evidence to suggest that 
students who find themselves in a lower stream are treated by teachers as being permanently 
second-rate, that they acquire a lower-stream mentality and tend to under-rate themselves, and, 
as a protection, develop anti-social and negative attitudes. 
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A PHILOSOPHY WHICH STRESSES REGARD 
FOR HUMAN WORTH AND FOR THE VALUES 
CONDUCIVE TO ETHICAL AND MORAL BEHAVIOUR 


“Act so as to treat humanity, whether in thine own person or in that of another, in every case 
as an end and never as a means.” 
Kant 


An important outcome of public education, in co-operation with other influences, must be 
the development of those values which are central to the fabric of our society. A person acquires 
values from many sources — experience and practice, parental influence, religious faith, and his 
own insights and feelings. Values represent more than mere verbal acceptance of what is 
respectable and more than simple knowledge of what is right. They constitute those ideals, beliefs, 
and goals which can be inferred from a person’s day-to-day activities, and which guide his actions 
and behavior. 

To experience personal fulfillment, as well as to live effectively and to contribute to society, 
each person must possess an awareness of his principles, aims, and goals. He should be encouraged 
to integrate these into a framework of values and to use them to create a harmonious pattern of 
life. 

Education must set out deliberately to create an environment which will encourage individuals 
to make rational decisions based on logical grounds — decisions which are based upon respect for 
the dignity and worth of their fellow individuals, irrespective of race, color, or creed. At all times, 
life itself must be viewed as most precious. 


Applications and Implications 
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Structures and patterns of western society are undergoing major changes at the present time. 
Traditional values associated with the family, church, and school are being challenged on the 
grounds of their lack of relevance to the contemporary scene. If the changes in social 
organization are to have direction and purpose, meaningful discussion of the values underlying 
these changes will be necessary in secondary schools. 


. The school should be more concerned with individuals, their growth and their relationships to 


one another than with programs, courses, or regulations. 


. There should be opportunities for students, teachers, and parents to discuss problems in an 


informal manner and in a spirit of mutual respect. 


. Rules and regulations should be applied to individual cases in a flexible manner, allowing for 


the specific circumstances of the person and situation involved. 


. Students develop a sense of self-worth and an understanding of the worth of others by 


involvement as citizens in the school community. Secondary schools should allow students a 
part in formulating rules and regulations. Such sharing of both the privileges and responsibilities 
and obligations of the community should promote good citizenship on the part of all — 
students, teachers and administrators. 
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EFFECTIVENESS IN COMMUNICATING 
IDEAS AND FEELINGS 


“Within the confines of our classrooms with our doors closed, there is no law, no 
administrator, no parent who can control us if we adopt caring attitudes toward our students. 
Most of us are capable of being devious enough to find some legal, socially acceptable way to 
let our students know that we believe in them; that we care about them, their feelings, their 
dignity, and their self-respect.” 

Frank Bucar, teacher, from “Education Summary” 


Communications should be viewed in a broader context than that of expression through 
words, or through the various arts. Effective communication requires proficiency in the skills of 
listening, speaking, reading, viewing, and writing. Since such devices as advertisements and 
propaganda, as well as gestures, postures, colours, and sounds can affect the transmission of ideas 
and feelings, it is important that schools should aid the student in understanding the subtleties of 
communication and in evaluating the worth of the materials presented to him. Failure to 
communicate successfully is often the cause of conflicts both in personal and community 
relationships. 


Application and Implications 
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The secondary school should stress the importance of communication skills. 


The school atmosphere should be such that the student can express freely his own ideas and 
feelings. 


. In order to communicate effectively, a person must have respect for his own ideas and feelings, 


and he must learn to evaluate materials presented to him through the various media. 


. More use should be made of technology in devising better methods of learning communication 


skills. 


. A wide range of instructional material is necessary for differing student abilities and interests. 


. While the extensive study of certain communicative skills may be departmentalized, the 


development of such skills should permeate the entire school program. 
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CONFIDENCE IN THEIR OWN ABILITIES, 
A SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY AND 
SATISFACTION AND ENJOYMENT OF LIFE 


“Youth is not a time of life — it is a state of mind. You are as young as your faith, as old as 
your doubt; as young as your self-confidence, as old as your fear; as young as your hope, as 
old as your despair.” 

Source unknown 


A person develops confidence in his abilities by successfully exercising his talents in 
situations which he recognizes as being important. An educative experience includes not only 
what is being taught, but also the manner in which students are treated while being taught. 

Students who understand and enjoy what they are doing in school achieve at a higher level, 
and at the same time tend to accept greater responsibility. One can neither learn nor exercise 
responsibility in a passive way. The student must actively engage in the events of which he is a 
part, and he, himself, must make decisions if his school experience is to be meaningful. 

The school should accentuate those qualities of an individual which are peculiar to him, and 
ways should be devised to permit him to gain satisfaction and enjoyment from his experiences. His 
uniqueness as an individual in the school should be encouraged and fostered. 
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Applications and Implications 


1. Confidence in one’s continuing ability to learn depends upon past success in an area of learning 
deemed significant by the student and the school, and upon the developing of a realistic and 
sensitive appraisal of one’s strengths and limitations. 


2. Mutual respect between staff and students results from the co-operative working-through of 
issues. 


3. A healthy school climate is one in which students respect, but do not stand in fear of, the 
teaching and administrative staff of the school, and vice versa. 


4. The secondary school should be an open and flexible institution which seeks to provide 
students with opportunities to develop confidence in their abilities. 


5. School experiences should help students to take others into account when decisions are made. 
Therefore, school should be a community in which social responsibility is practiced by 
administration, teachers, and students. 


6. Students should be made aware of the criteria upon which evaluation will take place. 
Evaluation of student progress should use as wide a range of techniques as possible. 


7. Schools should co-operate with the community to enhance educational opportunities for youth 
and to provide additional outlets for their interests and abilities. Community experience of 
various kinds should become an integral part of the secondary school program. 


8. Man’s natural environment should become increasingly important as a setting for learning. 
Outdoor education can be a means for learning self-confidence — which is a by-product of 
successfully dealing with one’s environment, and a means to harmony and accord with the 
natural environment. 
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AN UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION 
OF THE USE OF LEISURE TIME 


“Leisure is an attitude of mind and a condition of the soul that fosters a capacity to perceive 
the reality of the world.” J. Pieper, “Leisure, The Basis of Culture” 


Man’s increasing exploitation of improved technology makes likely an increase in his leisure 
time. Since the school curriculum should be viewed and treated as a part of the total structure of 
education for life, schools should take advantage of the opportunity to lay the foundations for 
satisfying recreational and cultural interests. If it can be assumed that continuing education will 
become our major leisure time activity then one objective of secondary education must be 
continuous individual growth, rather than the preparation of students for production and 
consumption alone. 
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Applications and Implications 


1. Secondary schools should provide an atmosphere conducive to creativity so that students are 
able to enjoy the art of acquiring new skills and interests. 


2. School programs should provide opportunities for students to become involved in social service 
work and community endeavors. 


3. The cultural interests of students, as well as their vocational plans, should be considered in 
individual programming. 


4. School facilities should be designed for maximum community use, with flexibility provided for 
a variety of different purposes and programs. 


5. There should be greater emphasis on learning experiences centred around social and 
environmental problems. 


6. The personnel resources available within a community should be encouraged to participate in 
school activities. 
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CONCLUSION: A TASK FOR THE READER 


In the foregoing pages, a set of general principles has been presented. These principles can be 
thought of as general guidelines for the operation of the secondary schools of Alberta. Generally 
speaking, however, they are not prescriptions for all schools; they are not a checklist of “do’s” and 
“don’ts” which can be directly implemented by teachers, students, administrators and other 
members of all school communities. 

Rather, these principles can best be seen as a framework within which involved persons — staff, 
students and community members — might discuss the goals of their particular school. These 
principles can only take on life in the operation of a school through the action of committed 
persons willing to establish a school community based on participation and mutual respect. 

For those who wish to become involved in this task, some questions are posed below which 
might help the reader to explore some of the issues. 


a) People 


To achieve these aims, how should the function of teachers change? 


Should learning experiences under non-professional personnel be a recognized element of the 
school program? 


To what extent should students be involved in the shaping of learning experiences? 


To what degree can the school as an institution accommodate the personal interests and needs 
of students? 


b) Materials 


What kinds of materials will be required in the schools of the future? 
Should the Department of Education continue the practise of recommending textbooks? 


c) Substance 


Should there be greater or less stress on specialization in teacher preparation? 


What should be the organizing elements of learning experiences — disciplines, multi-disciplinary 
fields, problems or projects? 


d) Facilities 


What are the implications of the aims and objectives for size of school, type of classroom, and 
the community as an extension of the classroom? 


e) Organization 


What are the implications for the continuation of the grade system, the credit system, specific 
requirements for a high school diploma? 


What is an appropriate model for decision making at the secondary level involving parents, 
students, teachers and administrators? 


What are the responsibilities of the Province, school boards and schools in achieving the aims of 
secondary education? 
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